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DECKER BROTHERS PIANOFORTES. 



Wo copy the following flattering, notice of 
Deckers Bros, admirable pianos, from the 
Jewish Messenger, a journal of large circula- 
tion . and great influence. We cordially en- 
dorse the remarks of the editor, ior we know 
their instruments to be of the very first class : 

A. Beautiful Instrument. — Among the 
many and splendid pianofortes manufactured 
by various makers in the City, those by Deckor 
Brothers stand among the first for all the 
qualities which are known to constitute a per- 
fect pianoforte. In point of appearance, ele- 
gance of design, richness of material, and 
beauty of finish, they are unsurpassed, while in 
the solidity of construction, both of interior 
and exterior, they have few rivals. The work- 
manship throughout will be found on minute 
examination as clean and beautiful as that of 
the most perfect watch. 

The tone of these instruments, while very 
sonorous, is pure, delicate and refined, with a 
sympathetic and melodious quality, which is 
truly fascinating, possessing at the same time 
that prolonged " singing power," which is so 
difficult to get. in its purity, and which the 
Deckers have produced in such perfection. 
This exceeding beauty of tone, is the result of 
their celebrated improvement, the Patent plate 
which has all the strength of the Iron Frame, 
and' yet permits all the strings to rest upon wood, 
which preserves the beautiful quality of tone 
throughout the entire scale. Other makers 
have tried to effect this improvement, but 
Deckor Brothers alone have achieved what all 
the makers of this country and Europe have 
seen the necessity of, and have for years 
Bought for in vain. The improvement is their 
exclusive -right, and this fact makes their in- 
strument so widely demanded. 



The instruments are o't three grades, respec- 
tively, of one, two, and three banks of keys, and 
contain from the single reed, F to P, with two 
stops, up to ten stops and eight sets of reeds, 
with pedals from CCC to C. The largest size is a 
most powerful instrument, with voice sufficient to 
fill any Society Hall, or Church of moderate di- 
mensions, and it contains resources in solo stops, 
combinations and couplers, superior to a pipe 
organ of treble its cost, to which in pure, soft 
quality of tone it is fully equal. In these instru- 
ments the stops run all through, each knob repre- 
resenting an entire register. There are two 
swell pedals, one on each side, so that the swell 
can be used by the left toot while the right foot 
is engaged in blowing. 

We have never seen more perfect mechanism 
than these organs exhibit. Every part is beauti- 
fully made, and works with singular ease and 
precision. The blowing is effected without any 
jerking emphasis, and is ample in its supply of 
wind; the pedals work smoothly and promptly, 
and the voicing of the reeds is masterly in the 
extreme. 

The next classes, two and three, are equally 
beautiful with number one, with the exception 
that the stops are fewer, still the ^variety is very 
great, and a fair player can produce upon them 
the most charming combinations and effects, 
which at once surprise and delight the hearer. 

We have played upon thera frequently, and al- 
ways with increasing pleasure, as their powers 
when thoroughly understood, afford ample scope 
for the imagination, and satisfy, as far as is 
practicable, the wants and the desires of the 
performer. * 

Peloubet, Pelton & Co.'s Organs and Melode- 
ons are thoroughly trustworthy and admirable in- 
struments, and cannot be excelled in this country. 



THE PELOUBET ORGANS. 



At the last Fair of the American Institute, 
among the many reed or^.ins exhibited, the list 
comprising those of the best makers, the organs 
and melodeons of Peloubet, Pehou & Co. excited 
the most general attention, and gained the prize 
over all the instruments of the same class sent for 
competition. It may be well imagined that the 
conflict was sharp and exciting, for as the best 
instruments manulactured in America were there 
contending, which ever won that battle would 
have nothing left to conquer. The battle was 
fought, and by the strongest recommendation of 
ths Jury, the Peloubet organs won the Gold 
Medal over all competitors as the "best Cabinet 
Organs"— Carhart and Ncedham having received 
a special Gold Medal for a very largo and beau- 
tiful organ that, from its size, was not considered 
' as competing with any other on exhibition. 

The Peloubet organs are remarkable among 
other poiuts for smoothness and richness of tone, 
whloa in quality approximates closer to the finest 
quality ot the pipe organs, than any other insttu- 
meats of their class. The several registers have 
also a r.ire individuality of character, so that ex- 
quisite contrasts of tone, and beautiful combina- 
tions and effects can be produced in great variety. 



Laurel House, Catskill Mountains, | 
August 15th. ) 

Pleasantly pass the Summer days here upon this 
mount of transfiguration. . The few days that I 
came here to spend, have passed into weeks, and 
the weeks into months, and still I linger, loth 
to leave a scene so enchanting. Here the weeks 
have wrought their change, without any dimuni- 
tion ol glory. The delicate hue of the early sum- 
mer verdure has deepened into a rare golden 
green, and blossoming tree and flowering shrub 
are dropping their fairy petals in exchange for 
ripening, pendant fi uits. And summer winds and 
mountain streams are also changing. The shal- 
low, sinuous Kauterskill that has been sighing a 
tender tune almost sotto voce under my chamber 
window, has deepened its tones (swollen by Aug- 
ust rains) and now babbles aril roars, and pro- 
claiais its passion to all the reverberating hills. 
The summer heat, too, is fitful and passing, and 
not unl'requently our little parlor is all a-glow with 
a crackling wood-Are, anticipatory ot the chill 
autumnal dews. A thousand birds of passage 
have I seen flit to and from this mountain wild; 
only three remain of all those early visitors that 
greeted my coming. Our stately vocalist, Pen T 
elope, ta'l and lithe, with bright amber eyes, and 
amber-colored hair, (amber witch), remains to 
sweeten our social evenings, with her plaintive 
voice. 

Other visitors we have had, that have contrib- 



uted their mite for the benefit of the music-tara- 
ished guests of the Laurel House. The organist 
of St. John's Church has paid us a fleeting visit, 
delighting us with his brilliant pianism. Land- 
scape-art, too, has had its representative. A 
German artist, bearing the euphonius name of 
Momberger, has been herd, and borne aw,ay all 
the pictured points of Catskill. His lady-wife, 
with her sweet, low voice, contributed much to 
the evening's pleasure, singing with pathetic ex- 
pression, " Oh ye tears, " and ' ' Sweet spirit, hear 
my pra3'er. : ' And tragic's Muse, great Melpomene, 
has sent her votary to beguile these summer 
days— Daniel E. Bandmann, the famous actor, 
from austere Germania sprung, whose perfect 
mastery of our Anglican tongue is as wonderou3 
as his interpretation of the "immortal bard." 
Graceful as Apollo, blessed with exceedingly mo- 
bile features, dark, expressive eyes, a classic head 
superbly posed, an accomplished mind, Mr. 
Bandmann could, not fail to inspire interest in any 
circle. Wishing, however, to avoid the haunts of 
"our best society," Saratoga, Newport, and Long 
Branch, he came to these Olympian heights. A. 
more favored spot for study and meditation, the 
true artist could not desire. Affable, and kind- 
hearted, Mr. Bandmann often acco.mpanies our 
little p.irties in their wild rambles, always taking 
with him his beloved author, and when we stop 
from fatigue, or are enchained by the superlative 
beauty of bosky dell, or romantic glen, we group 
about him, and listen to his fine delineation of 
Otnello's jealous rage, or Hamlet *s eccentric grief, 
and 1 assure you Nature's gre >t bard loses noth- 
ing of its poetic inspiration, given with the ma- 
jestic surroundings. 

There is some danger of becoming a little daft 
here in our exaltation, there is so much fine talk 
over "glowing sunsets," "magnificent views," 
"lovely moon scenes," etc.— a tendency to senti- 
mentality and affectation. That there is, howev- 
er, a genuine enthusiasm here for Nature, I was 
convinced last evening, by over-hearing the re- 
mark of a little child of six years, a nephew of 
Mr. Bandmann. They were seated upon the west- 
ern piazza, the uncle absorbed in a large volume 
of " rare Ben Jonson." The little boy was gazing 
upon the sunset, which was peculiarly glowing 
and gorgeous. "Uncle," saidhe, "whatisthat 
over there?" pointing to the purple hills. No 
reply. " Uncle, uncle, what is that that looks so 
beautiful up there?" "The mountain," replied 
the disturbed student, in an abrupt and unsym- 
pathizing tone. "Oh 1" said the little fellow, "I 
thought it was Heaven 1" 

Another instance of poetic feeling, I will re- 
late. A gentleman not unknown in Art-circles 
in New York, riding with a party over these 
mountains, became enchanted with the glory of 
Nature. Having exhausted his vocabulary of ad- 
ulatory adjectives in his enthusiasm, and seeing 
new glories still unfolding, at last he exclaimed: 
" Here, Tom, stop the horses, and let me get out 
and swear at ihe landscape 1 " 

And what do we these rainy days when the 
silver mist lies heavy upon the mountains? Oh, 
we have other pleasures than tracing the intricate 
mountain4>ath, or watching the fairy cloud-scenes, 
We have a piano: not the beau-ideal musical in- 
strument — not a divine Cecilia Chickering, such 
as all esthetic souls aspire to; but a humble, 
well-intentioned instrument, a paragon to be 
found in a hotel. And seldom the day passes 
that I do not try to ascertain, through this dull 
medium, the thoughts of the grand old Masters, 
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as tbey lay half hidden amid brilliant cadenzas 
and dazzling octave passages. Among the treas- 
ures that I brought with me to my mountain 
home, the grand sonata quasi and fantasia, in 
E flat, is nearest my heart. This sonata has 
sometimes been styled the twin sister of the 
Lauben-sonata, of the Countess Juliette. Of the 
short Adagio in this composition, De Lenz, a 
thoughtful German writer, says, in his work upon 
Beethoven's sonatas: 

"It is a distant echo of the grand aria of Flo- 
restan in Fidelio: it is not rhythm or the tonality 
which establishes the analogy, it is the soul of 
this Adagio, which is identical with Florestan's 
•aria." 

Books we have, though neither many nor new; 
old they are, and few in number; Shakspeare 
and Milton, Goethe, Tasso, and my darling of 
darlings, Jean Paul Rich ten TougJi books, Mar- 
garita styles them, but in these high latitudes the 
mind acquires vigor, and strong diet is the soul's 
best sustenance. Each visitor brings his. own 
library, and no young lady would venture into 
the parlor without a book in her hand. I am 
very fond of peeping at the title page of the book 
my neighbor is readings from this I divine some- 
what of the readers character. There is a young 
lady here who has carried in her hands the 
"Story of Kenneth" Tor the last three weeks. 
She is a robust beauty from Philadelphia ; she 
came with a large, intelligent party, who seemed 
to regard her as a divinity. Sae is fond of nature, 
for she talks eloquently of sunsets, and has ex- 
plored parts of the mountains hitherto untrod by 
woman. One day she entered the parlor with her 
volume of Kennetn in her hand, and seated her- 
self beside Mamma. Mamma thus addressed 
her: — 

" I see that you are reading Kenneth; how do 
you like it!" 

Robust Beauty. "1 don't like it at all. I de- 
test the author, and only read the book because 
I am a Philadelphia woman, and feel it my duty 
to do so." 

Mamma, surprised. "And pray why do you 
dislike Mr. Taylor?" 

R. B. "1 detest him because he is such a con- 
ceited fellow.'? 

Mamma. "Indeed I I have known Mr. Taylor 
fifteen years, and always thought him singularly 
modest." 

R. B., a little confused. "Well, tie is not 
deep." 

M. " And pray what do yon mean by deep?" 

R. B. "Oh, he is not a deep character." 

M. "Oh, there are many worthy persons 
whom you might not esteem 'deep characters,' 
who are still far from contemptible. Are you 
personally acquainted with Mr. Taylor?" 

R. B., nervously. "No, I never met. him; but 
I have seen people who have, and 1 detest him." 

M. "Do you think it fair to pronounce so de- 
cidedly against one whom you only know by 
rumor— one who has endeared himself to the 
entire intelligent public" 

R. B. finds the conversation disagreeable, and 
abruptly quits the room, leaving mamma dis- 
coursing to vacancy. 

Besides nature, books, and music, we have one 
other delight — the daily arrival of the mails. 
These bnng to us all the popular publications, 
magazines, newspapers, etc., the chief of which 
in my affections is the New York Tribune, and 
its lovely peer, the American Art Journal. But 
what think you it brought me this evening? Two 



letters from two artist friends. - They bear the 
foreign post-mark of charming Paris. Ah, I must 
lay down my pen and embrace them .again. 
"Foolish, "do you say, wise little Journal? Ah, 
that is because you have not seen the enchanting 
Laure, my Laure, angel of loveliness, the incar- 
nation of Music My Laure, truly, for did she not 
first train my childish hands to grasp the difficul- 
ties of dry finger-exercises, and tedious etudes ? 
And was it not the lovely Laure who first directed 
my mind to the musical inspirations of those 
grand old masters whose names are writ in glory? 
A teacher horsUgne is the inspired Laure: fiery, 
passionate, and exacting, not unlike another 
poetic heart to whom my unformed mind is much 
indebted, not for what I have attained, but that I 
lovingly hope for. 

But I must return to my Parisian letters. Shall 
I give you, dear Art Journal, a few extracts 
from their precious contents ? You must be in- 
terested in Mademoiselle, for has she not prom- 
ised to visit America ere long? 

Paris, August. 

Ma Chere Cecile: I feel so thoroughly hum- 
bled and ashamed ofmyself, that if you have half 
the feeling that I accredit to you, you will imme- 
diately open your heart to me, and forgive all my 
neglect, and believe that it 1 had written to you 
as often as I have purposed to do, you would have 
had a letter every day. The roving life that I 
have led this year, has been the cause for my neg- 
lecting for so long to answer your sweet letter. 
You know that my art-tour extended rather be- 
yond Venice. I accompanied my sister Pauline* 
to Bucharest where she had an engagement; 
there artists are very much desired, and we should 
have done well but that the climate disagreed 
with my sister'syoice, so that we were obliged to 
leave, after a month's residence. Since our re- 
turn from Bucharest, we have been to London to 
fulfill an engagement. There was no limit to the 
music that 1 heard in London; a little good, and 
much of it very bad. London is so overrun with 
artists, that although lovers of music are very nu- 
merous, it seems to me that performers are more 
numerous still. Jaell, the pianist, was there, and 
was tres recherche; also Dannreuther, who was 
in America last year, but I believe he did not do 
much. Your little friend, Teresa Cireno, was 
there also, and I believe did very well, although I 
did not hear her, and therefore cannot exactly tell 
what kind of an effect she would produce. She 
was reported to be about ten years of age; is she 
not older? * * * I have a great friend, a vio- 
linist, Carl Rosa, who is going to your part of the 
world this autumn. He will call upon you with a 
letter from me. X am sure you will like him for 
he is very agreeable. He is acquainted with your 
friend, Mr. Mills, having traveled with him last 
winter in America. He has a great deal of talent, 
bat of that I say nothing, as you will hear him, 
and judge tor yourself. I hope that you will in 
troduce him to some of your Art-friends, as I have 
a true regard for his talent as well as for himself." 

Here is the other; it comes from a young Amer- 
ican, an Art-student in Paris, a pupil of Mons. 
Madelcn, Protessor of Harmony and Thorough- 
bass, and my dear master, Protessor Stamaty. 

* * *. "Harry Sanderson spent the after- 
noon yesterday with me. I enjoyed bis playing 
very much. I think that he has greatly improved 
since I heard him last in America. He has 
played before Rossini, and Charles de Beriot, at 
Brard's, Pleyel's and also at a soiree given by your 



* The celebrated prima donna, Mile. Vanorl. 



friend, John Crane. I believe that he has left a 
good impression. He has been here but a week,- 
and takes his departure this evening for London, 
but intends to return here next winter to give a 
series of concerts. Sanderson is not yet in the 
best of health, but thinks that he is improving. 
* * * Although Mons. Stamaty is not con- 
nected with the conservation directly or Indirectly, 
be has been chosen one otthe examining commit- 
tee who are to sit to-day and to-morrow to award 
the prizes to the pupils. This certainly shows the 
estimate of the Conservation relative to our dear , 
master. Mons. Stamaty has a lady pupil studying 
under him, who has come all the way from Egypt 
expressly to receive instruction from this distin- 
guished master. " 

Au revoir, ' 

Cecilia. 



To the Editor of the Art Journal : 

Dear Sir: I sent the subjoined letter to the 
editor of the New York Herald some few days 
since. After insulting my native land and Ital- 
ians everywhere, he has not the courage or cour- 
tesy to publish my letter in reply to his insulting 
remarks. Please give me an expression in the 
columns of your valuable journal, and believe me 
your greatly obliged and faithful servant, 

Antonio Bauilli. 

New York, August IS, 1866. 
Mr. Editor: 

My attention has been called to an article in 
your widelv circulated journal of the 1st of Au- 
gust, design iled. "The Naval Conflict in the 
Adriatic" In addressing you a few words in ref- 
erence to the above mentioned article, I am actu- 
ated by no feeling of a personal nature. I desire 
to call your attention to a lew facts of history, 
which you saem to ignore or wilfully pervert. 

When you designated Italy as a nation of opera 
singers and organ grinders, you seem to forget 
that, when Italy was a polished and enlightened 
nation, shedding its benign rays over Europe, 
your ancestors were painted with blue mud, run- 
ning naked through the wilds of their native 
Caledonia. 

When the history of Italy, and the heroic and 
enlightened deeds of her sons, are compared, she 
and they will stand radiant in glory before man- 
kind. 

From the very imperfect information relative to 
the reported naval action off the island Lissa, and 
the battle of Custozza, .you seem with one fell 
sweep of your omnipotent pen to consign to ob- 
livion, the people of Italy as a naval or military 
power. 

History records the "battle of Legnano," where 
the Italians defeated and put to flight the army 
of the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa; also, the 
"Sicilian Vespers," when the Italians in one day 
annihilated the French-domination in Sicily; 
again, when the Genoese ejected 44, 000 Austrians 
from Genoa. 

In 1848, the people of Milan, after five day's 
fighting compelled 16,000 Austiians to evacuate 
their fortified positions in and about that beauti- 
ful city. During the same campaign 60,000 Aus- 
trians were driven from Lombardy and Venice, 
and compelled to take position between the Adige 
and. Mincio. In May, 1848, a force of 15,000 
Austrians was obliged to evacuate Vicenza by a 
force of only 8,000 Italians, by assault. 

Do you remember the memorable assault upon 
the City of Rome, by the French, bn April 30th, 
1849, when a handful of heroic and devoted men, 
thrust out 14,000' of the French at the point of 
the bayonet, compelling them to seek refuge in 
Civita vecchia. 

It is true the French returned with 40,000 men 
and besieged the City of Rome for more than 
forty days, before the devoted garrison under 



